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“ "Tis he who gives the breast a thousand pains, 
bo make one fee] each passion that he feigns ; 

nrage, compose, With mere.than magic art 

With pity, and with terror tear the heart: 

And snatch us o’er the earth, or thro’ the air, 
ToThebes, or Athens, when he will and where.” 


THERE is perhaps nothing more difficult than for a profes- 
sor of any science to raise himself to public notice and es- 
teem, whilst a superior merit is in existence; our fancies 
having been long accustomed to what is excellent, become 
nice, and turn with disdain from what is really good. Had 
SHAKSPEARE never written, the works of Rowe and Orway 
had been more admired: had REYNOLDS never painted, 
those of West had been unrivalled by any modern artist. 
Upon the stage, this diffieulty appears in its utmost,;magni- 
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tude : the performer must actually and personally enter the 
lists, where his merit, without the least adventitious aid, 
must be his. sole support. His judges with the abilities of 
his predecessor in their minds, cannot totally refrain from 
comparison, and should his attempt prove merely good, 
seen through this medium, it would appear intolerable, and 
be consigned over to oblivion. 

Through this ordeal, Mr. Younc has passed, and passed 
triumphantly—and if the almost insurmountable obstacles 
he had at first to overcome be taken into consideration, this 
will appear the highest panegyric which can possibly be be- 
stowed upon him. Be it always remembered, that his best 
characters were those in which Mr KEMBLE had made an 
im n never to be forgotten, and with this recollection 
what praise can be too high for him whose abilities have 
proved equal to the delineation of passions which were ima- 
gined to be in that great master’s power alone to pourtray. 

Mr. Younc has very frequently been termed a copyist of 
KeEmBLE, but this is an assertion we can by no means ac- 
cede to.’ In the general style of his acting, it is true that a 
certain similarity to that actor’s may be discovered, but no- 
thing can be more distant from servile imitation :—he is an 
original actor in the noblest sense of the word—his concep- 
tion of his author, is drawn from a well informed and com- 
prehensive mind,—and it is only ignorance and illiberalit 
that would brand him with the name ofa copyist ; for thoug’ 
his good ‘sense has impelled him to model his perform- 
ances on those of the greatest actor of the age, the same 
good sense has also enabled him to render those perform- 
ances as original as they are admirable. 

The natural powers of Mr. YounG are very great—his 
countenance is admirably adapted for the pourtraying of 
most of the passions, as fear, despair, hate, revenge, rage, 
or jealousy—the lighter ones are not so much at his com- 
mand, nor are they by any means totally beyond it. His 
figure is good, and his voice clear, deep, and sonorous, 

An individual review of all Mr. Younce’s performances 
would fill a much larger space than we dare occupy ; 4 brief 
sketch, therefore, of a few of the: most prontinent will be all 
we can attempt at peoiene, and among these,his Hamlet 
naturally takes the . This was the character in which 
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he niade his first appearance on the London boards,(1):4 
most arduous character for a young debutante, and one 
among the most remarkable that the genius of SHAKSPEARE 
has drawn, which seems to abound with difficulties in pro- 
portion to its smoothness, into which the author has thrown — 
every thing of filial piety, of tender affection, of pensive’ 
and sublime morality, of, resentment for a father’s wrongs, 
and of indignation for a mother’s crimes. We have before 
remarked,(2) that the qualities necessary for the repre- 
sentation of this romantic child of SHAKSPEARE’S aes 
rarely concentrated in one man. In Mr. Youne, t 
qualities are found—for through all the varying sensations 
of this eternally varying character, his excellence is so near- 
ly equal, that the critic is at a loss where to fix his seal, and 
say “this is the best.” If, however, an election must be 
made, a trifling preference may be given to the scene with 
Ophelia, the play scene, the closet scene, and that with the 
grave digger.(3) Next to this, (and indeed equal to it) 





(1) At the Haymarket, in the summer of 1807. 
2) Vide vol. 1, 264, 291. 2 Ft Sera 
3) The following lines were penned on seeing him in . 
Hamlet, the night of his debut. [See also vol. 1, p. 286, 
for some verses on the same occasion.]} 
An unbought tribute I present to thee,” 
For the sweet grief thy Hamlet gave to me; 
Who feel e’en now, the terrors thou exprest 
To the ‘‘ queen mother” —whilst her guilty breast 
With secret horror glowed: Oh! awful sight ! 
Which call’d to earth thy father’s angry sprite 
To urge thee on,—to shew the queen within, 
Her naked conscience “‘ black and grain’d” with sin — 
Enehanting portrait! oh! had SHAKSPEARE seen ~~ 
His daring son assail the confused queen,— : - 
How would the mighty bard have told his joy. 
In grateful strains uomixed with cold alloy. _ -. 
His gladden’d pulse had lost its wonted beat, 
His da heart forgot its native heat—__, 
His generous. arms had caught thee to his breast, 
And’ vow’d that HAMLET’S woes, had ‘made him blest / 
K 2 
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may be placed his Othello. In this character, Mr. YouNG 
avoids the common error of making the ‘noble Moor 
storm and rage, so as though hatred had taken full posses- 
sion of the throne where love once sat. This is unnatural— 
for as Sir RicHarD STEELE we'll observes, ‘‘ though it may 
be possible for a man to kill the thing he loves, it is not in 
the nature of things for him to hate it” —yet this is the grand 
mistake of almost all the Othello’s who have ever played— 
they seem to take the language of the text in its most literal 
sense. With them, indeed, ‘to be once in doubt, is once 
to be resolved,’ and then with the same facility as they 
would discard an useless garment ‘‘ away at once with love 
and jealousy.” From that instant, the same vengeance ani- 
mates them, and that which they would direct against any 
one that had injured them in their estate or reputation, it 1s 
pure unalloyed revenge, they feel themselves injured and 
they seek retaliation : not to still the throbbings of wounded 
honour, but because-their vindictive minds can be satisfied 
only hy the sufferings of their injurers. With Mr. YounG, 
however, the case is widely different : throughout the whole 
of his performance, a deep heartfelt grief is the prominent 
feature. He cannot keep “the garnery of his hopes as a 
cistern for foul toads to knot and gender in,”’ but the death 
pang of Desdemona rends his heart with superior agony to 
any which she can possibly suffer 

But notwithstanding Mr. Youne’s acknowledged and 
undoubted excellence in these two characters, there is ano- 
ther by which, (though not so shining a sample of his abi- 
lities as the foregoing) he merited and acquired a larger 
share of popularity than by any other of his performances. 
His delineation of the Koman Cassius, (in Julius Cesar) is 
just, rational, and. dignified. He appears exactly the man 
Cesar describes him to be :— 





Oh! skilful painter ! worthy of the name 
Of him, whose “‘ Night Thoughts” won immortal fame 
To thee the laurell’d crown is justly due, 
And “ blushing honours’ of immortal hue— 
Oh! may thy merit meet its high reward, 
And share the glories of our matchless bard! 
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“* Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much, such men are dangerous ; 
I do not know the man I should avoid lh 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads-‘much, 
He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit. 
That would be moved to smile at any thing.” 


Mr. Young possesses in an eminent degree the power of 
keeping up the interest of a long speech. In the first act of 
this piece, he displays this power to great advantage. We 
mean in the description of Cesar’s maiady—and also in 
the celebrated comparison which follows— 


Brutus and Cesar ! what should be in that Cesar ?. 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together—yours is as fair a name : 

Weigh them, it is as heavy: conjure with them, 

Brutus will start a spirit, as soon as Cesar. ~ 

Now in the name of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art shamed, 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods, 

When went there by an age since the great flood, 

. But it was famed with more than with one man? 

When could they say till now that talk’d of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompassed but one man ? 

Oh! you and I have heard our fathers say 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, : 

As easily as a king.” 

In this piece, Mr. Younc appears to feel the en 
of his powers more sensibly than in any other. e sar- 
castic manner in which he gave the following lines, was 
perhaps never equalled by any performer :— 


‘*] had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself, 

I was born free as Cesar, so were you, . 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he.” 


od 
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It was in this tragedy, on its revival in 1611-12, that Mr. 
Younc first established his reputation in the metropolis as 
an actor of the first class. He had previously been the sub- 
stitute of Mr. KemBLe. He then assumed the noblef cha- 
racter of rival. Cassius was hailed as an original and first- 
rate performance—and it is no small enhancement of the 
merit that obtained this acknowledgment, that it was gained 
in an open and immediate contrast with the performance of 
the first tragic actor of the day. 

His Rolla needsnot the meed of our applause to give it due 
rank in the scale of excellence, or to fix it in the popular 
opinion. The enthusiastic generosity and bravery of the 
Peruvian leader never found a more perfect counterpart than 
in this actor. His speech to the soldiers, (the frst that oc- 
curs of any consequence in the play) is given with extraordi- 
nary effect : his appeal to the feelings of the sentinel is also 
admirable. The anxiety with which he watches the progress 
of Alonzo, after his escape from prison, and the climax of 
joy and exultatian which bursts from his lips in the excla- 
mation of “Thank God! thank God!” when he sees the 
deliverance of his friend fully accomplished, is wonderfully 
fine. In the scene where the child is preserved, his attitude 
when he snatches it from the grasp of its would-be murder- 
ers, is commanding and athletic—and his passage across the 
bridge winds up to an uncommon interest. It is, indeed, 

a subject fit for the painter’s skill, and not unworthy the 
exertion of his best. powers. 

Mr. YounG possesses all the natural requisites for the — 
full exhibition of the free impetuous spirit of Hotspur. His 
representation is conspicuous for the judgment which 
tempers it: his open spirit, his offended pride, his impatient — 
anger, his quick cecision, his fixed resolution, and his — 
warlike ardency, are as fully delineated as the warniest © 
admirer of our immortal bard could wish. The Stranger — 
in that so-much-talked of, and unjustly condemned play of — 
KoTZEBUE’S, is also one of Mr. YounG’s best efforts. The 
character is undoubtedly the principal one in the play; in — 
fact, the Stranger is the only one that has a character. 
Mrs.Haller is merely exhibited in her true colours at theclose — 
of the play. As if to libel the idea of woman's grief pro+ | 
eeeding from the heart—Mrs. Haller is represented as still — 
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in all the bloom of youth and beauty. Her anguish has not 
obliterated the roses of her cheek, nor dimmed the radiance 
of her eye. She indulges in remorse—but it preys not on 
her frame. It spares the loveliness of female guilt. . But 
her husband, on the contrary, who is sustained by conscious 
rectitude, who owns no crime, who is tortured by no guilt, 
is worn by sharpest sorrow to the vitals. His hollow checks, 
his sunken eyes, his failing voice, his broken constitution, 
all proclaim him sinking to the silent grave, with rapid steps. 
Such is the effect of another’s guilt upon his mind, that it 
chas dashed the cup of pleasure altogether from his lips, and 
handed to him the poisoned chalice of the mind. His.rea- 
son fails under the severity of the shock—he becomes a 
perfect misanthrope, shunning and shunned by all society. 
That‘social state, in which his hopes, his joys, his pleasures, 
have been wrecked, he shuns with the utmost solicitude, and 
only asks for quiet and seclusion. In that retirement; he 
cherishes the grief that must destroy him, and chides its 
progress that it is so slow and tardy. This difficult com- 
plication of character is sustained by Mr. YounG with the 
‘most singular and unexampled success. Here are no fic- 
titious means given him of obtaining applause, by making 
unexpected points—or indulging in the brilliance of decla- 
mation. The actor who performs the part of the Strarger 
without possessing the utmost judgment, as well as excel- 
lence, would be an object of pity and contempt. He ap- 
pears before the audience in the only character of distress, 
which in real life excites no sympathy, no compassion. The 
man who laughs over a circumstance of this deSeription, 
may escape being the public jest ; but he who sorrows for a 
wanton wife, will only meet derision, for the evident folly 
-of loving a worthless being, who has forfeited every claim 
to his affection. Yet the excellence of .Mr. Younc’s per- 
formance obtains for the Stranger, the highest respect, de- 
ference, and attention. When he first enters, every eye is 
immediately fixed upon the impressive melancholy which 
marks his look, the deep regret which characterises his de- 


_ portment, and the serious manner which results from the 


misanthropical refusal of accepting comfort from the atten- 
tions of others. He holds the book without reading, yet 
his eye is intent upon its pages ; his soul, howcver, is wan- 
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dering in pursuit of its own visions—his mind is occupied 
in the cogitation of its own misfortunes. This character, 
however, unlikely te be produced, might occur. The aber- 
rations of mind are too frequent. He who rejects the pity 
of others, is not always destitute of pity himself. This re- 
maining quality induces: him to plunge into the river to res- 
cue the Count’s child. It was a momentary impulse. His 
reason approved the act ; but it also pointed out to him that 
no thanks were due to him for the performance of his duty. 
— — manner, when invited to the castle, is parti- 
arly impressive, and his refusal. perem » but digni- 
fied. When ized by the Baron, the flog of feeling, 
which impelled him to acknowledge his friend, and the ha- 
bits which had resulted from the renunciation of society, 
are exhibited in fine and glowing contrast. His resolution 
not again to mingle with society being at last overpowered, 
Mr. Younc was beautifully in unison with the returning 
nature of the man, wien he consoled himself with the recol- 
lection, that it was only being himself miserable foran hour 
to make his friend happy, perhaps for life. In the se- 
cond interview with the Baron, his resolution not to forgive 
his wife, struggling with his remaining fondness for her, is 
among the numerous specimens of unrivalled ability which 
this gentleman can furnish in his acting. His anticipation 
of the scoffs and jeerings of the world, when he would be 
seen with his runaway wife, hanging on his arm, and his last 
scene call forth the most deserved expressions of applause. 
‘ We have entered further into this subject than we at first 
intended—and as we cannot fulfil our intention of compris- 
ing the whole of Mr. Younc’s performances in the present 
critique, for it would be impossible for us to do justice to 
their merits, we shall delay the remainder with the permis- 
sion of our readers until our next. 


[Zo be resumed.] 
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THEATRICAL CRIM. CON. 


ee, 


Mr.- Drama, : 
Mr. HoLtanp, the tragedian, who flourished about 1760, 
was a great favourite of the ladizs, and the distinction with 
which some of them honoured him, has rendered him fa- 
mous in the annals of gallantry. Among the chief of his 
amours stands his connection with Mrs. E—-Lz, which oc- 
casioned a prosecution against him by her husband for 
Crim. Con. As an account of it may amuse your readers, 
I transmit it, and am, sir, 


Yours, &c. 
DANGLE, Sen. 


Piazza’s Covent Garden. 


Mr. Houuanp had received many letters, signed ‘‘ Leo- 
nora’’—some of them replete with extravagant praises of 
him as an actor, and others declaring ‘‘ that the writer 
should have thought herself blest, if he had fallen to her lot 
as a companion for life, but as fortune had cruelly denied 
her that extreme gratification, she should enjoy no rest till 
he had assured her in the most solemn manner, that he 
would attempt nothing against her virtue, if he was indulged 
with an interview”—the letter which contained this decla- 
ration, enclosed a present of four lottery tickets, and men; 
Sond that a servant would call for an answer in a few 

ays. 

Our hero’s curiosity was hereby worked up to the highest 
pitch—he sent a most /oving answer. Near a month elapsed 
before the impatient Mr. HoLuanp received a reply, which, 
however, when it came, set his heart at rest; the fair oné 
breathed the most tender sentiments, and assured him that 
they remained unchanged, she had been ill, and was order- 
ed to the country for the recovery of her health, she de- 
sired him to accept a diamond ring and wear it constantly 
for her sake. In about six weeks from this period, the 
lady returned from the country, and in a letter, penned in 
the usnal strain, assured him, that she had now determined 
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to venture on an interview, and that she would call on him 

at his lodgings on the sunday morning. In this irksome in- 
terval our tragedian’s soul was continually up in arms, and 
formed ten thousand plans of the manner in which he should 
receive her Ladyship or her Grace. ' 

. The happy moment at length arrived, and a plump well- 
dressed female entered HoLLAND’s: dining-room, when he 
he exerted the utmost powers of his elocution, in thanking 
her for the unmerited favor she conferred on him, calling 
up all the assistance of stage-trick by counterfeiting confu- 
sion, terror, &c. &c. On which the lady accosted him in 
this manner, ‘‘Sir, you may spare yourself your declara- 
tions and transports for another person, Iam not the lady 
who has been your correspondent, but an intimate friend who 
can refuse her nothing ! ! And as she found herself incapable 

of meeting you alone, I undertook the task from motives of 
pure friendship and compassion, her coach is now at the 
door, she has a villa near town, and if you please, I will ac- 
company you thither to dinner. Exeunt omnes. 

_ They soon arrived at the villa, HoLLAND was ushered 
into an elegant apartment, and regaled with chocolate, 
while his fair inamorata was mustering up courage to meet 
him. Every decent preparatory step being'taken, he was ~ 
suffered to approach his princess, when, (as Hume said of 
himself and Rousseav) avery tender scene ensued! Wewill 
pass over the under-plots, &c., and proceed to say that lodg- 
ings were taken in town, where the happy couple met, as 
they thought, in the most secret manner; but what was 
their surprise when they found that an action was brought — 
against HoLLAND by the enraged Mr. E—xE for Crim. Con. 
and above all, that the complaisant friendly go-between was — 
to be produced by him’as the sole witness to prove the deed. — 
This stroke operated like a thunder-bolt, and dispersed at 
once all the loves and graces ; the retreating to obscu- 
rity, and the gentleman preparing for his defence, as he had 
no doubt of the fact being fully ascertained, his only re- — 
source was to prove, that from his salary and other cir- — 
cumstances, he was incspable of paying large damages; | 
this precaution was however rendered unnecessary by § — 
message from Mr. E., who eonvinced Mr. H., that it was hig 
interest to make no defence, as in that case no more that | 
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£50 damages would be claimed, and even that sum not re- 
ceived. 

What could poor HotLanp do? In this exigence blank 
verse could be but of little use to him, he therefore submit- 
ted quietly to his fate, which turned out exactly as he had 
been promised : it plainly appearing that the husband’s sole 
view was to get rid of a wife for whom he had no regard, 
without refunding a shilling of her fortune, which was 
large, and in this honorable pursuit he effected his purpose, 
by means of the virtuous Lady, who had insinuated herself 
into the confidence of the too credulous Mrs. E. 

HOLLAND made his exit from the stage of life on the 7th 
of December, 1769, in the 36th year of his age. 


SHAKSPERIANA. 
No. VII. 


Being a selection of Anecdotes, Fragments, and Remarks 
relating to SHAKSPEARE—with critiques and observations 
on his Dramatic powers and compositions, original and 
select. a By G. CREED. 


‘‘ While yet our isle lay wrapped in feudal night, 

. And faintly dawned refinements earliest light ; 
Ere sentiment gained strength at wit’s expense 
Or cold formality enfeebled sense; 

- By truth inspired, transcendant SHAKSPEARE came 
Unquestioned heir of everlasting fame ! 
Spurn’d the dull bounds which vulgar souls confine, 
And wav’d his pinions for a flight divine. 
Beneath his touch a new creation grew 
Tho’ wild, consistent—tho’ ideal, true ; 
Fancy to him resigned her pictured zone 
And Nature claimed his offspring as her own. 

Such was the bard who, in Exrza’s reign, 
That language spoke which art could never feign ; 
With genuine life adorn’d the mimic scene, 
. And ’d alike the peasant and the queen.” 
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Tar transgressions against the rules of Chronology com, 
mitted by those who; in recording the events of precedir / 
ages, introduce matters which have originated in subseque: 
periods, seem almost exclusively to belong to authors, who: 
works, in point of date, are to be separated from those ac 
1 


mirable compositions which are usually styled classics. 
the latter, such instances seldom, if ever, occur; whilst 
the writers, as well as the artists of the middle ages they a 
innumerable. Nor do these absurdities diminish as we a 
From periods more enlightened as to general scien: 
“rom the time of Cuaucer to that of SHAKSPEARE, the -: 
is scarcely an author to be found who is not implicatec 
this accusation ; and about-the age of ELIzaBETH, the db 
matists in particular seem to have been remarkably inatt: | - 
tive to the unities of time and place. It has been observe 
that BEN Jonson is almost the only writer against. whc 
the charge of uniting dissimilar manners and discord: 
periods is not to be laid ; and though the poets of the « 
suing century are not wholly free from the imputation 
question, it is certain, that from about the reign of Ki $; 
James I., more care was taken to preserve a due attenti “> 
to the manners and customs of particular ages, or at least 
avoid any very palpable anachronisms, than had alrea 
been done. But whilst the compositions of Dramatic v 
ters remained pretty free from these blemishes, the dir 
tors of the theatres continued to practice their, perhaps . 
nocent impostures on the public; and every absurdity t 
could be devised and distortion of reality in costume, s 
continued to disgrace the stage. We were not indeed m 
absurd in this respect than other European nations— | 
was it until a short time before the late revolution, that 
French theatre had reformed itself in this respect. - M: 
persons now recollect the state of the English stageinG . 
RICK’s time, when that excellent performer used to exh 1 
his Hamlet in a common French suit of black velvet, an ® : 
cocked hat—and his Macbeth in a scarlet coat, with br: « 
gold lace, like the uniform of a modern general.. Qui. i» 
said to have played Othello in a flowing powdered periv.: 
How SHAKSPEARE’s characters were habited’on the si»; ©” 
in his time, it would be difficult or even ‘impessible to *.: 
certain with accuracy at present, except in a few instam jj 
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but we have no reason to believe that much. propriety was 
manifested on the occasion : unluckily for us, it was not then 
the practice to decorate the printed plays with frontispieces ; 
and the theatrical prints and pictures even of succeeding 
‘times are not very commonly to be met with. It is on this 
account that the cuts to Rowe’s edition of SHAKSPEARE, 
and those to the first 8vo. edition of BEAUMonT and FLET- 
CHER are at present extremely valuable, as they serve to 
record many pleasant absurdities that will not fail to éxcite 
-a smile in the beholder. 

- It was reserved for the great actor, ialhite to the scenic 
talents of a GARRICK, united that managerial skill and judg- 
ment in the costume of nations which the other wanted, to 
reform these follies; and by exhibiting to us times as they 
were, to render the stage w what} it should be, a true and per: 
fect mirror of history and manners. 

The above very slight notice of the subject before us, 
may, perhaps, be sufficient for the purpose of introducing 
the mention of those anachronisms that are ascribable to 
SHAKSPEARE : and this has not been done with any view to 
exhibit him as more culpable in this respect than most of 
his contemporaries, but solely for the purpose of collecting 
them together as an object of amusement; nothing, how- 
ever, could have been less judicious than the conduct of Mr. 
Pope, when he placed them to the account of the publishers. 
Nor is the catalogue offered as a complete one ; the diligent 


and critical reader will discover some that are here unne-. 


ticed.(1) 
But the negligence of writers in the due observance of 


costume is but trifling when compared to what is to be laid 
to the charge of painters and other artists. Volumes have 
been professedly filled, and the number might still be aug- 
mented with the errors of even some of the best of the old 
painters. Nor are the modern by any means to be acquit- 
ted on this score. We too frequently see works of the 
greatest intrinsic worth, both in composition and execution 





a) I shall point out several additional anachronisms and 


errors which have occurred to me‘as I follow Mr. Douce. 


in his march through SHAKSPEARE’sS plays. C.., 
L . 


‘ ; 
é 
Bg 
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depreciated by the most absurd violations of historical ac- 
curacy, and @ wart of adherence to the manners of the times 
they refer to. In this case they are not what they profess 
to he; ay ap they delight the eye, they delude the under- 
standing. It is extremely pleasing to observe the zeal which 
manifests itself among the leading artists of the present day, 
to obtain correct notions of the manners of former ‘times 
whenever they have occasion to depict them. The works 
of many of our best painters will not only excite the admi- 
ration, but the gratitude of posterity, for the faithful deli- 
neation of their subjects and, the labours of future anti- 
quaries will be reduced in proportion as pictures of this 
kind shall increase. ; 

To return to SHAKSPEARE.—In the Dramatis Persone of 
many of his plays, we find a medley of ancient and modern 
names, which is often extremely ridiculous. At Ephesus, 
we meet with Pinch, a schoolmaster; at’ Mitilene, with 
Boult, a clown; and at Athens, with'Snug, Bottom, Snout, 
Quince, &c. In his later stories, English names are given 
to foreigners. Thus at Vienna, we have Froth and Elbow; © 
in Navarre, Dull, Costard, and Moth ; and in Illyria, Sir ~ 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. But these strict- 
ly speaking, are not anachronisms, but on the whole jus- 
tifiable licenses ; for it would have been impossible totrans- | 
mit the humour of such characters as the above to an Eng- © 
lish audience, under the disguise of foreign names,’ though ~ 

.it must be admitted, that mere English characters, as well ~ 
as names, are sometimes introduced. Nor is SHAKSPEARE ~ 
always responsible for such whimsicalities, for they are oc- © 
casionally to be traced in the materials whereof his plays 
were constructed ; and others belong to those authors, whom =~ 
he had only assisted in Dramas, the whole composition of ~ 
which has been improperly ascribed to him. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


The incidents of this play are supposed to belong to the ~ 
reign ‘of Henry IV., and consequently the introduction of ~ 
the shillings of Edward VI., and the mention of Machiavel, — 
are improper ; as well as the then newly introduced terms © 
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of the fencing school ridiculed by Shallow. Perhaps da- 
cient-Pistol and Corporal Nym are objectionable titles. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


The introduction of the Bed of Ware may be justified, be- 
cause it is referred to as in England : but the same defence 
cannot be made for the Bells of St. Bennett; as they are 
specifically alluded to. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


We have here an English Jury in a German Court of 
Justice. 


—— 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


The scene of this play lies at Athens, in the time of THE- 
SEuS, but we find the mention of guns; of French crowns 
and of French crown-coloured beards ; of church-yards ; and 
coats in Heraldry ; of clean linen ; new ribbons to pumps ; 
and masks ; of Jack and Gill; the nine men’s morrice, and 
blessing the bridal bed ; carols ;—inasmuch as they are ap- 
plicable to songs in general, and in an antiquated sense, to 
dances, may be doubtful, though the allusion was in all pro- 
bability to Christmas carols. Hermia is made to speak of 
the fire that burned the Carthage Queen.(1) , 





(1) In this play, Mr. Douce has omitted to notice the 
absurdity of the allusion to_a cloister in Athens, introduced 
in the following speech by Theseus :— 


“* Therefore fair Hermia, question your desires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye to be in shady cloister mur’d, 
To live a barren sister all ° ag life, 
Chaunting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon.” 
Act I. Scene oe 


L 2 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


In this play English juries are introduced into the Vene- 
tian Republic.(1) 


WINTER’S TALE. 


The transactions of this play arise in Sicily and Bohemia, 
and though the characters are imaginary, they are supposed 
to exist in Pagan times. Notwithstanding this, we have 
Whitsun, pastorals, Christian burial, a hobby horse, an Em- 
peror of Russia, and an Italian painter of the 15th century. 


MACBETH. 


The errors here are confined to the introduction of can- 
non-and of dollars. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


--In the ancient city of Ephesus, we have ducats, marks, 
and guilders, and the abbess of a nunnery ; mention is also 
made of several modern European kingdoms, and of 4me- 
rica; of Henry IV. of France; of Turkish tapestry; a ra- 
pier and a striking clock; of Lapland sorcerers; Satan ; 
and even of ddam and Noak. In one place, dantipholis calls.“ 
himself a Christian. As we are not acquainted with the 
immediate source whence this play was derived, it is im- 
possible to ascertain whether SHAKSPEARE is answerable for 
these anachronisms. , 


KING JOHN. 


In this play we find cannon; with angles; half-faced 
groats; and three farthing pieces; cards, too, are intro- 





(1) There is an evident impropriety in the allusion to the 

‘* Lord’s Prayer” in Portia’s address to.the. Jew in the 4th | 

Act of this play; it would rather have an irritating thana ~ 
lenitive effect. : 
C..3 
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duced; and Basilisco, a character of the time of SHaK- 


SPEARE.(1) 
[Z'o be Resumed.] 


THE DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHER. 


No. III. 


By J. W. Datsy. 


4 Biographical Account of 
GEORGE ETHERIDGE. 


GEORGE ETHERIDGE was a man of wit, a bon or rather 
a mal vivant, and a dramatic writer of the reign of CHARLES 
the Second. 

Having passed a few impatient years at Cambridge, and a 
still shorter space of time at the Middle Temple, Mr. Erne- 
RIDGE was found too volatile for serious application, aad 
eagerly accepted the invitation of a friend, to accompany 
him in an excursion to Paris, where he remained till the 





(1) In this play the Dauphin is gifted with a foresight 
somewhat above his fellows, seeing that he alludes to a 
volley of shot before gunpowder was invented. 

——“‘ O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night.” 
Act V. Scene 5. 

In another place [Act III. Scene 3] King John talks to 
Hubert of the midnight bell sounding one, but this may, 
perhaps, admit of defence. C. 

L3 
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- To show precisely the character of the man, several scenes 
of the piece he imported were sketched on the back of ta- 
vern bills, of billet-doux, and in one instance, on the letter 
of a French surgeon, who, alarmed at hearing of his in- 
tended departure, had written to him urging the payment 
of his bill. 

With his head and tail both on fire, he was received with 
raptures by his companions, BucKINGHAM, DorsET, Ro- 
CHESTER, and SEDLEyY, to whom he produced this skeleton 
of a play thus curiously endorsed; it was afterwards acted 
with applause under the name of the ‘‘ Comical Revenge.” 

The absence of the young traveller had been severely felt 
by his gay companions to whom he was far superior in vi- 
vacity, easy manners, and good-nature ; unfortunately for 
Mr. ETHERIDGE, they soon found at table, (where he emi- 
nently excelled as a pleasant converser) that he was consi- 
derably improved by wine. 

This magic of the bottle, which sometimes enlivens stu- 
pidity, and gives utterance to tongue-tied ignorance ; but 
which has been the ruin of so many ; this mischievous ma- 
gic hurried him into excess and debauchery ; for when rea- 
son is extinguished in what respect, moral or intellectual, 
do we differ from brutes ?—But this abuse of the gifts of 
heaven received a salutary check; he was awakened from 
sensuality and voluptuousness by a dangerous fever: after 
long sufferings and a tedious recovery, he was induced by 
an empty purse to think of marrying,—that last resource 
of an impoverished libertine. 

His person, temper, and accomplishments, rendering him 
a marketable man, he had little to fear, and addressed a 
wealthy widow, whom he had reasou to think he should 
easily prevail on to dry her tears in decent time. After a 
few weeks regular attendance, as he entered her room one 
morning, he was received with the following words :—‘‘ Mr. 
ETHERIDGE, I have no objection to you for a husband, but 
I have made. a solemn vow, not to bestow my hand on any 
man, however agreeable he may be, unless he can make me 
a lady !” : 

_ It was on this occasion, that he procured or purchased 
the honor of knighthood; and Sir GEorGr was soon made, 
as the phrase is, a happy man. ; 
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Yet, both parties were disappointed; the knight’ in sup- 
posing that he should immediately get: money, and to any 
amount, which he might spend in any manner he pleased ; 
as the cautious widow, aware of her man, had with a laud- 
able prudence, previously conveyed her property into the 
hands of trustees. 

Lady ETHERIDGE also discovered what many of her sex 
learn too late, that a reformed rake is not always a good 
husband; and that what.she gained in pecuniary security, 
she had lostin kindness, domestic comfort, and mutual con- 
fidence. 

Love quick as thought escapes from parchment—spre ads 
his light wings and chains; and flies to distant plains. Sir 
GEORGE soothed the chagrins of matrimony by bumpers of 
Burgundy, cheerful society, and occasionally by dramatic 
compositions. On the accession of King James the Se- 
cond, he was appoitted his MaJsEsTy’s resident at Ratisbon, 
to which city he repaired ; assuring his friends, that he and 
his dear Lady ETHERIDGE, would soon teach the dull Ger- 
mans how to live. 

Not long after his arrival, be celebrated with profusion 
and with intemperate exultation, an event which was pro- 
ductive of doubt, anxiety, and afterwards of bloodshed and 
civil war to his native country ; the birth of the PRINCE OF 
Wa Es, or as he was afterwards called, and by many be- 
lieved to be, the PRETENDER. Of the festivals, rejoicings, 
fire-works, and illuminations exhibited on that occasion, 
he also published an account. . 

But the splendid triumphs of the Ambassador as well as 
of his master,.were short ; there appears a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the fate of the infant, whose life was cloud- 
ed by misfortune, and the celebration of its supposed birth : 
Sir GEorGE persisting in a course of giddy merriment and 
conviviality, accompanied his guests at the conclusion of a 
midnight revel, to the landing place of a lofty staircase, 
then taking his leave, he attempted in a state of extreme 
intoxication, to walk to his room, but missing his hold of 
the balustrade, he fell over, dislocated his neck, and imme- 
diately expired. 

The other pieces of ETHERIDGE, are “‘ She Would if she 
Could,” and the ‘* Man of Mode;’’ neither of them remark- 
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able for correct dialogue or strength of character, but both 
fayourites in their day, and thought by many no bad pic» 
tures of the corrupt age in which he lived. 

- He appears to have been friendly and intimate with Dry- 
DEN, who sent the envoy during his residence at Ratisbon, 
a poetical epistle, sufficiently expressive of the loose man- 
ners of the writer, as of the person he addressed. 

January, 1822. 


TO MADAME VESTRIS, 


On her performance of *‘ Don Giovanni.” 


For often hast thou cheer’d my sinking heart, 
When care has weigh’d my anxious spirit down. 
SHAKSPEARR. 


If beauty has a power to charm 
Or fascinate the mind, 

’Tis thine, and ’ere it gives alarm, 
Around the soul thou’rt ’twined. 


If dimpled smiles can win the heart, 
Or touch a chord of love, 

’Tis thine their influence to impart, 
Their potency to prove. 


If sighs, enchanting in their kind, 
Can cause responding sound ; 

Those with thy nature are combin’d, 
For such art thou renown’d. 


If words, whose sweetness far outvie 
Fond “lovers tongues by night,” 

Can heart’s cement in lasting tie, 
They’re thy indubious night. 


Oh! model of alluring worth, 
With graceful air replete ! 

Magnific star, so stamped at birth, 
To triumph and defeat. 
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‘To paint, as though with magic skill, 
Inconstancy’s career, 
And the caprice of worldly will, 
That smiles contempt on fear. 


Long may’st thou “‘ Drury’s” boards adorn 
Giovanni still thy shrine ; 
And by thy excellence forewarn 
The heedless libertine. 


Dec. 1821. 


W.#H.C. - 


— ee 


THE DRAMATIST. 
No. III. 


By G. Creep. 


PANTOMIMES. 


“‘ If afterall with WitmorT we must own, 
The cordial drop of life, is, love alone ; 
If Swirt criéd wisely, ‘ Vive la Bagatelle,’ 
The man that loves and laughs, must sure do well.” 
Pore. 
“Tf it be conceded that amusements are necessary to 
mankind, we can see no reason why nursery maids, and 
children, affected ladies, and pretty young gentlemen, should 
not be pleased, as well as surly critics and reserved philo-: 
sophers.” ‘* Reasoner,”” Mar. 1814. 


AT the present season of the year, when ‘‘ dimpled joy, 
and laughter,” sit on every countenance, and when the ex- 
hibition of PANTOMIME may be certainly considered as the 
most fashionable and amusing feature of the Drama, my. 
readers may not take it amiss, if I present them with a few. 
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observations on that species of entertainment ; and as 1 do 
not wish to be considered as a Cynic, or as giving vent to 


“* The stingings of a heart, the world hath stung.” 
ByRon. 


Although the remarks in my two ‘first papers may be 
calculated to make that unfavourable impression—I will 
therefore 

_‘ Smile with the merry, and be joyful with the gay ;” 


and endeavour to entertain the lovers of pantomimic amuse- 
ments with an account of those ‘‘ trifiles light as air ;” the 
avowed offspring of the divine goddess— Nonsensia. 

It is an old custom with the proprietors of the theatres, 
to produce PANTOMIMEs at Christmas. This ancient usage 
is now become a law ;—a law, the imperativeness of which 
must now be submitted to.. The propriety of this law, I 
have not now room to discuss. The manner in which it has 
been obeyed is the ostensible ground for censure or com- 
mendation. Yet there are reasons, and those of no small 
moment, why this question should be_re-considered, before 
long practice shall reconcile us to absurdity—before we re- 
cognize it as a principle that pantomime is a legitimate ap- 
purtenance to the “‘ classical” theatres of this metropolis.— 
That such representations are innocent, acd sometimes 
amusing, I readily allbw—but I would ask should they be 
exhibited at Covent-Garden and Drury Lane ? Ought they 
not rather to be confined to the Minor houses? ‘‘ The drol- 
lery that is very becoming in the monkey, would be owtré in 
the elephant ;—the levity of a child would ill become the 
full-grown man.” Really, it appears to me, that the legal 
rights of the Minor theatres are encroached upon, when the 
leading houses descend to the embodying such grotesque 
fancies, as are displayed in these ridiculous violations of 
nature. 

Some of the advocates of Pantomimes, have designated 
them as classical entertainments—but the ancient panto-. 
mime, and the modern pantomime are, however, very dis- 
similar to each other. The former had plot to sustain the 
action and to explain it. They exhibited the emotions of the 
mind ; they werg as readily understood, as they would have 
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been if they had been written in the most expressive dia- 
logue. Our Christmas pieces, instead of being formed on 
this really classical basis, are merely improvements of the 
stage of the mountebank, or of that, of the. celebrated 
‘* Punch and Judy,” in which, (as in the pieces Iam speak- 
ing of) the breaking of heads forms the chief foundation of 
the entertainment. Indeed, this close resemblance has. be- 
come quite insupportable to the regular frequenters of the 
theatre. Pantomimes to them only serve as signals for re- 
pose, or for retiring after having sat out the previous pieces. 
In my idea, they differ but little from the whimsicalities of 
a country fair. ‘‘ Their fools may indeed be a little more 
foolish, and a little more unnatural, and their contrivances 
may be a little further removed from the principles of com- 
mon sense ; but Nature has her limits, or rather Nature is 
always the same. 4r¢ may distort itself more or less, but 
the Human part of the machinery has now nothing left in 
the shape of novelty, capable of exciting surprise or plea- 
sure. Grotesque dresses, barbarous action, and the invo- 


cation of ‘‘ poetry run mad,” are the leading characteristics 
of this idle race— 
*¢ Whose ins and outs, no ray of sense discloses, 


Whose only plot it is to break their noses.” 


—But I really must not proceed in this strain—I am stray- 
ing far from the bounds which I had at first prescribed my- 
self—and I am certain the younger part of my readers will 
bestow on me the hateful appellation I wish so studiously to 
avoid—what shall [ then say ?—Ye apprentices and servant 
maids—ye lovely young ladies, and ye hopeful young. gen- 
tlemen, who have come from your boarding-schools tospend 
Christmas with your kind and tender-hearted mamma’s, shall 
I deprive you of your long expected holiday ?—Genius 
sublime of Pantomima’s shoe, forbid it!—I am not so 
cruel :—Your rattles may offend me, but I can retire from 
the noise, wishing you from the bottom of my heart, in 
homely phrase ; 
** A merry Christmas and a happy new year ;” 


And I truly trust that while you are drinking at the foun- 
tain of pleasure, you will never taste those bitter waters 
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which mingle themselves with the well of unhallowed enjoy- 
ments :—And I beg to assure the lovers of this 3 art, that ovice 
or so in a season! quite agree with them in thinking @ 
pantomime really a treat—but—One fool they say Y 
Mr. D’IsrakL! distinguishes between the Mimi and the 
Pantomimi of the ancients. ‘“‘ The Mimi were an impudent 
race of buffoons who excelled in mimicry, and like our do- 
mestic fools, were admitted into convivial parties to enter- 
tain the guests ; from them we derive the term mimetic art. 
Their powers enabledthem to perform amore extraordinary 
office ; for they appear to have been introduced into fune- 
rals to mimic the person, and even the language of the de- 
ceased. SvETONIUs describes an archimimus accompany- 
ing the funeral of Vespasian. This archmime performed 
his part admirably, not only representing the person, but 
imitating, according’to custom, ut est mos, the manners and 
language of the living Emperor. He contrived a happy 
stroke at the prevailing foible of VEsPpasiaN, when he en- 


quired the cost ofall this funeral pomp ?—‘ Ten million of © 


sesterces !’—On this he observed, that if they would give 
him but a hundred thousand, they might throw his body 
into the Tiber. r 
“* The Pantomimi were quite of a different class. They F 
were tragic actors, and usually mute; they combined ~ 
the arts of gesture, music, and dances of the most impres- © 
sive character. Their silent language has often drawn tears — 
by the pathetic emotions they excited :—‘ Their very | nod 
speaks, their hands talk, and their fingers have a voice,’ — 
says one of their admirers. SENECA, grave as was his pro- — 
fession, confessed his taste for pantomimes had become a ~ 
passion ; and by the decree of the senate, thatthe Roman ~ 
knights should not attend the pantomimic players in the — 
streets, it is evident that the performers were greatly ho- | 
noured. LucIAN has composed a curious treatise on Pan- — 
tomimes. (1) ; 





(1) I find the word ‘‘ Pantomime” could not have been 4 
anglicised very cor fe in the 17th century. Dr. JoHNSON’S © 
earliest example is from “ Hudibras” Ra 
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* “These Pantomimics seem to have been held in great 
hopour. The tragic and the comic masks were among the 
ornaments of the sepulchral monuments of an Archimime 
and a Pantoniime. MONTFAUCON conjectures, that they 
formed a select fraternity. 

- The parti-colonred hero, with every part of his dress, 
has heen drawn out of the greatest wardrobe of antiquity ; 
he was a Roman mime. HARLEQUIN is described with his 
shaven head ; (rasis capitibus) his sooty face; (fuligine 
Saciem) his flat unshod feet; (p/anipedes) and his patched 
eoat of many colours; (mimi centunculo.) Even Pullici- 
nella, whom we familiarly call PuNcH, may receive, like 
other personages of no great importance, all his dignity 
from antiquity ; one of his Roman ancestors having appear- 
ed to an antiquary’s visionary eye in a bronze statue : more 
than one erudite dissertation anthenticates the family like- 
ness; the nose long, prominent, and hooked ; the staring 
goggle eyes; the hump at his back and at his breast; ina 
word, all the character which so strongly marks the Punch- 
race, as distinctly as whole dynasties have been featured by 
the Austrian lip and the Bourbon nose. ‘ 

‘** The genealogy of the whole family is confirmed by the 
general term which includes them all ; Zany, in Tialian, 
Zanni, comes direct from Sannio, a buffoon ; and a p 
in Cicero de Oratore, paints HARLEQUIN and his brother, 
gesticulators after the life ; the perpetual trembling motion of 
theirlimbs, their ludicrous and flexible gestures, and all the 
mimicry of their faces :—‘ Quid enim potest tam ridiculum 
quam Sannio esse? Qui ore vultu, imitandis motibus, voce, 





“ Not that I think those pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, 
~’ , Are less ingenious in their art 
‘Than those who duly act one part.” 


Bacon and BEN Jonson use the Latin from pantomimi— 

“ There be certain pantomimi, that will represent the voices 

of players,” Nat. Hist. Cent. 3. No. 240.—* After the man- 

ner of the old pantomimi, they dance over adistracted co- 

medy of Love.” —‘ Masque of Love's Triumph;”. &e. 1630. 
M 
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Tudo c e ridetur ino. fs For what has more of the 

sy at Sannio ? Who with his mouth, his face, imi- 
erie ua motion with his voice, and, indeed, with all his 
body provokes langhter.””] 

The Harlequin in the Italian theatre has passed through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. At first, he was a true re- 
Fit cet of the ancient Mine ; but, during the 14th, and 

5th da pagan he degenerated into a booby and a gour- 

the -butt for a sharp witted fellow his com- 

led Brighella;—the knife and the whetstone. 

2 pal under the reforming hand of Gotpon1, became a 
child of nature, the delight of his country.” 


[To be Resumed.] ~ 


DRAMATIC CROSS READINGS. 


I shall smoke short cut, you smoke what you please. 
Bombastes Furioso. 


YEsTERDAY afternoon, Mr. ELLIsTon entertained a select 
pasty a cheap soup shop in the vey of PONT 


That beautiful singer, Miss STEPHENS, is, we have heard, 
to make—dreadful havoc among the Sane pceeagenicnh 


) Miss HALLANDE, who now figures as Macheath, at 
Covent-Garden—is to! hold a commission in the Horse 
Guards. 

On Tuesday, there was a Board at the Treasury, to con- 
sider of—** A New _ To er Old _— and ‘* Who’s 


The Drama; or, Theatrical trical Pocket Magazine, for Jan 
unery, price 6, contsine 200 TRG If na 
of Geneva. iateaiteniaaet iim +." 


~ 
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- We understand that the Proprietor of the West London 

Theatre—is about opening a butcher’s shop in Carnaby 
Market. 

On Monday last, the public were gratified with the re- 
appearance of Mr. KEAN, who—ran 300 yards in fine stile, 
and won a chemise decked with ribbons. 

G. F. Murpay. 


DRAMATIC ERRORS, 


In the tragedy of ‘« Hamlet’ where the prince is ques- 
tioning Horatio and Marcellus, about the ghost, and they 
tell him it was armed from head to foot, he says :— 


a “* Then saw you not his face?” 
To which Horatio replies, ' 


**O yes my lord ;—he wore his beaver up.” 

Here wearing the ‘‘ beaver up’’ plainly signifies its being 
so placed as not to hide the face. ‘There is however reason 
to believe, that wearing the ‘‘ beaver up”’ is the proper ex- 
krone for its covering the face ;—for in a note on Mr. 

ACAULEY’S Hinory of England, Vol. 3, p. 437, chap. 5, 
4to, where some authority is quoted, giving an account of 
Lord Brooke being killed, it is mentioned as extraordinary, 
because his ‘‘ beaver was up, and he was armed fo the 
knee.”—Dr. FRANKLIN in his tragedy of “‘ Matilda” has 
followed the historian— 


‘* He wore his beaver up, nor could I see 
His face.” 


No man is supposed to understand the passions incident 
to humanity — than Orway, ene Gitte 
greater errors in the expression of or 
ciently illustrate this observation.. The scene between Jaf- 

M 2 
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Seer and Belvidera, in. the middle of the fourth act of “Ve- 
nice Preserved” is strangely managed. The lady, who,’ 
herself had instigated her husband to give evidence against 
the conspirators, instead of soothing and softening the an- 
guish of his heart, when he flies to her for comfort, aggra- 
vates his distress to the most agonizing pitch by acquainting 
him with the tortures which his betrayed Pierre is to suffer. 
And after having displayed bleeding bowels, broken limbs, 
racks and torments, with the utmost horrors of eloquence, 
and even goaded the wretched man, by asking him how he 
shall be able to bear the sight of all this, she wonders that 
he should “ look so terribly” on her !—Is this nature? Or 
could the vilest and most unprincipled of women have taken 
& more judicious method of driving a man of sensibility to 
despair and suicide than the way pointed out by the tender 
and faithful Belvidera ? 


Is the cool, the indulgent reply of Aonimia, to the insult- 
ing, loose, and unmanly speech of Polydore at the close of 
the first act of ‘* Zhe Orphan’ natural? What can have 
less resemblance to nature than the uncouth melange of po- 
litics, irony, wit, and profligacy, jn the last advice which 
Acastu (who believes himself actually. on the threshold of 
death) seriously and soberly gives to his children? As to 
the brutal and insolent treatment which the worthy and in- 
offensive but dependant clergyman, meets with in the same 
play from his patron, and his patron’s visitor, whatever 
may be said against it, it is most certainly not to be criti- 
cised on, by any means, as out of nature. 

Otway, however was not the only dramatic poet of emi- 
nence who could err against nature and propriety. Even 
FARQUHAR, might fall under the same censure. The speech 
which he puts in the mouth of 4rcher in the last scene of 
** The Beaux Stratagem.” ‘‘ And the lady if she pleases, 
may go home with me”’ is at once one of the grossest viola- 
tions of deceacy and common sense. Mrs. Sullen, although 
separated from her husband, had stil] a character to pre- — 
serve; and to add to the absurdity of the proposal, the © 
words are spoken in the presence of her mother-in-law, her 
sister-in-law, and of her own brother, Sir Charles Freeman. 
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When the opera of “‘ 4rtaxerzes’’ first came out, the last 
chorus was sharply censured by the reviewers. As nearly 
as can be recollected the stanza objecied to was thus;— 


Gravangipangenpt 
reat 4ugustus, long may’st thou 
From the subject world receive ; 
Laurel wreathes to grace thy brow.” 


The reviewers justly remarked the great absurdity of 
styling a king of Persia Augustus, and crowning him with 
laurel. However on referring to MetastaTio’s Finale it ° 
appears that the opera of “‘ Adriano in Seriano” immedi- 
ately follows ‘“ rtaserse,” in the volume of his works 
which very properly opens with this chorus. 

*¢ Vivi a hoi, vivi all’ imperio 
Gaude Augusto, ed il tuo fonte 
Da l’Oriente prigioniere, 
S’accostumi al sacro alloro.” 


The ingenious translator probably not liking, Matisra- 
T10's Finale, almost literally translated the first chorus of 
the next opera to supply its place. 

‘¢ J will strive with things impossible ~ 
Yea, get the better of them !” —SHAKSPEARE. 

SHAKSPEARE has not only shown human nature as it acts 
in real exigencies, but as it would be found in situations to: 
which it cannot be exposed. 

Dr. Jounson’s Preface to SHAKSPEARE. 


“‘ BODKIN.” 
Mr. Drama, —_— 


In answer to the query of your cooneipasiinn “ Suy- 
LockK,’’ I beg to send you the following, copied from an 
edition of ‘‘ Steeven’s Shakspeare.” 


And am your obedient Servant, 


‘¢ Poito KEAN.” 
M 3 
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‘* A bodkin was the ancient term for a small dagger.” 

So in the. second part ofthe Mirrour of Knighthood, 4to. - 
bl. let. 1598. ‘oon 

‘‘ Not having any more weapons but a poor poynada, 
which usually he did wear about him, and taking it in his 


hand delivered these speeches unto it :— 
‘ Thou silly dodkin shall finish the piece of work, &c. &c.’” 
In the margin of Stowe’s Chronicle, 1614, it is said— 


*< Cesar was slain with bodkins.” 
Again in Chaucer, 1591 :— 


** With bodkins was Cesar Julius 
{urdered at Rome of Brutus Crassus.” 


“ BODKIN.” | 


Mr. Drama, — 
In consequence of a letter in your last Magazine, con- 


taining an illustration of the word bod2in, with a desire of 


further information as to the sense in which the word is 
taken, I presume to send you my remarks on the subject, — 
and shall be glad if they prove satisfactory. 

Bodkin then is a Weich word, and generally understood 
for an instrument used by ladies in mal.ing several parts of 
their dresses ; for an instrument with which hair is curled ; 
it also means a shoemaker’s awl, and an iron with which 
stones are excavated and polished. Marrin, in his diction- - 
ary defines it to be a pointed iron. When used for an in- 
strument of death, it signifies a short pointed weapon such 
as assassins carry under their cloaks, and is therefore a very 
proper name for the poniards which the conspirators used 
in murdering Czsar. In Popuam’s Selecta Poemata, Vol. 1, 
page 87, the expression in HAMLET’S soliloquy, 


“© When he himself might his quietus make 
’ With a bare dodkin,” 


Is translated— 
** Cum possit sibi opem ferre 
Tenin cuspide. 


Iam, sir, your indefatigable servant, 
‘* BARBAROSSA.” 





~»- QBZmi 
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THE SIX CLASSES OF PLAY-GOERS. 


‘* Perfect then only deem’d when they dispense 
A happy tuneful vacancy of sense.” 








Mr. Drama, : wy 
The following I have extracted from a periodical. work 
entited the ‘‘ Panegyrist,”’ long since discontinued. 1 think 
the remarks will amuse your readers, and shall be glad to 
have them preserved in your work. ; 


I am, &e- ; 
TW. 


Tue editors of the “ Panegyrist,” enter upon their pleasing 
task with the firm intention and sole view of administering 
commendations, oftelling the world not to let itself be bubbled 
by the barking of literary curs—not to join‘in the opinion 
that the British stage is at its lowest ebb, either from the 
mismanagement of its proprietor, or the degeneracy and 
want of genius in authors who write for it. No!—though it 
may appear new to hear avowed critics say so, we'do not 
hesitate one moment in declaring, that never were the the- 
atrical affairs better conducted than at this moment: never 
were there:a swarm of authors more adequate to co-operate 
with the views of the managers of the different houses. 
What should the conductors of the drama wish? Surely to 
please the greatest number of their auditors; heretofore, in- 
deed, the drama was regarded as a school of morality, and 
all the genius of the age was called forth to blend amuse- 
ment with instruction, but now-a-days managers are Wiser 
than to follow such principles, no—to please the many. is 
their enlightened aim, and do not the productions which are 
now brought out completely fulfil that end? Are not five 
out of the six classes who generally frequent the stage sent 
away satisfied? This is well worth examining, as it must, 
if proved to be so, serve to silence those who condemn the 
now-existing system. What does the first class come to the 
theatre for? And of what description of persons is it com- 
posed? It is made up of the votarieg of fashion, of the 
belles and beaux, who neither come to hear or see the 
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piece, but to show themselves, to flirt with one another, to 
talk and laugh. To these, nothing could be more annoy- 
ing than a drama, of which the interest should prove so 
great as to oblige them to keep silence, and against their in- 
clinations should rivet their attention. They are, therefore, 
well pleased with the modern productions ; and thank hea- 
Yen, that they are not calculated to draw their thoughts 
‘@way, either from self admiration, or ogling and coquet- 


e second class are the sentimentalists whom love es- 
capes ; whose souls are thrilled at every high-flown senti- 
ment, whose tender bosoms pant, and whose beautiful eyes 
‘0 w at the sight of or perilous situations. To 
-such, the cant of the German 1, although really immo- 
ral, is but sentimental and sophisticated jargon ; to them the 
‘romantic perils and distresses of the melo-dramatic heroes 
rand heroines; and above all, these fine groupings at the 
sends of scenes and acts, which produce such electrifying 
‘stage effects, must prove highly gratifying ;—were they 
inatural, did they possess common sense, they would no 


slonger please, but being out of the wor and unexpected, 


they act as a stimulus on those sensitive beings who love to 
shed tears know not wherefore, or they care not why. 
» The third are the Patriots. These are well satisfied 
-With a play if it but possess violent invectives on the foes of 
‘Britain, and a few loyal sentiments however hacknied on the 
laws and our king, what matters it whether they be pees 
‘in:the mouth of a British subject or of an Arabian robber(1) 
-nothing! The patriots value not how or when. To these 
“also the drama of the day must be a source of never failing 


- pleasure. ; 

. "The fourth class are the Gods and Goddesses, a very numer- 

-ous and a very turbulent race; in it, however are to be 

-found some of the members of the two last mentioned (+ 

. Classes, for many a gallery lass proves herself a Sentimental- 
ist, wipes her eyes, and exclaims to her companion—‘“‘ Vh 

~ Vill this here play is very moving, it makes von veep s0 ; 

- and many a tailor’s prentice feels his soul burning with. 





(1) Vide “ Kais; or, Love in a Desert.” 
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patriotic blaze when:he hears the son of China’s Emperor(1) 
descant on the glories of the British constitution. But be- 
sides the sentimentalists and patriots, we find in this class the 
Gapers, or lovers of grimace and:spectacle, a vast tribe who 
would not understand the plays-of former times, but who 
can gape at, wonder, and admire the pageantry and. show 
which now nightly crowd the scene; who can laugh at the puns 
and ludicrous situations, and at the buffoonery of our comic 
muse. Must not such as these now quit their exalted sta- 
tions with most pleasurable sensations at what they have 
both seen and heard ? 

The fifth class are the magazine and newspaper Critics 
and Reviewers, and to such the present drama _ food, 
reputation and readers. 

The sixth class then alone departs from the scenic boards 
ungratified. -But. what need the managers or authors 
care? that class is very small and insignificant, for it is 
composed of heterogenous beings, of strange capricious 
mortals, who cannot stoop to be, or think like the common 
herd of their fellow creatures ; in brief it is composed of 
men of sense, of genius, wit, taste and erudition. And who 
would mispend his time to please so old-feshiened,difiouls, 
and-at the same'time, poor and spare a tribe ?: 


SHAKSPERIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. Drama, 

Among the dead stock of an antiquary were found these 
curious pieces of antiquity, ‘‘ they were originally. taken 
out of one of the windows of the Old King’s arms tavern, 
in Windsor, and the inscriptions which are on each of them 
were, as tradition saieth, as I do verilie beleeve, written 
with the point of a diamond by the verre men whose names 
are put under each verse. The lines by Sir John FALSTAFFE 
may be meant. to convey a sorte of sportive resentment 
against his old companion, once Prince Hatt, (but at the 


—..-- 





(1) Vide ‘‘ 7'he Travellers; or, Music's Fascination,” a 
very fine specimen of the modern style : it indeed contains tit 
bits for the sentimentalists, patriots, gods, and eaten and 
need: not disturb the modists. - 
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time of the glass being dated; become king,) for having 
banished him from his royal presence, tho’ at first sighte 
they seem only to allude unto the signe of the taverne, 
where they di sat their maete meatings. my 

Tam, &c. T. Ww. 


**Kinges Armis taverne at at Windsor, firste day of Maye, 
A.D. 1 “i. Presente,—I John Falstaff, Knight. Mistress 
Dorothy, Ned Poins,—and myne Ancient.” 

** Onne Mistress Dorothy, 


** Doll in the Kingis Armes hath ofte times slept, 

*¢ And Doll, if you will give her halfe a crowne, 
** If from the Kingis Armes she would be kept, 

¢ Will sleep i in your’ i on & or anie armes in towne.” 

“ Faustarr.” 

“ On feathers Mistriss. Dorothy weareth in her 
. atte” 

bad Under Doll’s soatioansy He let Ich Dien bee 
‘¢ I serve, we translate this,— 

** I owne righte welle she serveth mee, 


‘°F. Pons.” - 


om On Doll Tearsheete her garters; the mottoe Honi 
Qui Mal y pense, being worked with worsteades 
reone.” 


“ Avaunt ye peasant slaves! -and see from whence 
“ The mottoe Honi Soit, Qui Mal y pense.— 
** Dare of Doll’s garters but to whisper eville 
‘¢ With rapier’s biting blade I'll drive ye map deville! eg 
ISTOL.” 


“ Ahd would serve you I: wise” 


CUSTOMS OF THE THEATRE, 
In the time of Shakspeare, 


By Epmunp Matong, Esg. 


THE amusements of our ancestors, before the commence- 
‘ment of the play, were of various kinds. While some part 
‘of the audience entertained themselves with reading, and 

playing at cards, others were employed in less refinéd 
pations; in drinking ale, or smoking tobacco; with 
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and nuts and apples, they were furnished by male attendants, 
of whose clamour, a satirical writer of the time of JaMEs 1, 
loudly complains.(1) In 1633, when Prynne published 
his ‘ Histriomastir,” women smoked tobacco in the. play- 
houses, as well a3 men. 

Plays in the time of SHAKSPEARE, began at: one o’clock 
in the afternoon, (2) and the exhibition was sometimes 





(1) “‘ —— Prithee, what’s the play ? fe 
‘6 __. T’ll see’t and sit it out whate’er.— 
Had fate fore read me in a crowd to die ; 
To be made adder-deaf with pippin cry.” 
Notes from Blackfriars, by H. Fitz-JEoPrery, 1617. 


(2) ** Fuscus doth rise at 10, and at 11 
He goes to Gyls, where he doth eat till one, 
_ Then sees a play ——” 
wen by Sir John Davis, no date, but printed about 
Others, however, were actuated by a stronger curiosity, 
and in order to secure good places, went to the theatres 
without their dinners. See the prologue to “‘ The Unfor- 
tunate Lover’s,” by Sir WitLiaM D’AVENANT, first per~ 
formed at Blackfriars in April 1638 : ; be: 
6¢ __———- You are grown excessive proud, 
Since ten times tla et than was allowed 
Your silly ancestors.in 20 year, i 
You think in two short hours to swallow here. 
For they to theatres were pleased to come, 
Ere they had dined, to take up the best room ; 
There sat on benches, not adorn’d with mats,. 


Laugh'd at a clinch, the shadow 0: Ajeet: 
And cryed, ‘ 4 passing good one I protest?” 


$ 
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finished iv two hours. (1) Even in 1667, they commenced — 
at ‘three o’clock.(2) About 30 years afterwards, (in'1696,) © 
theatrical entertainments began an hour later. Tok Fa 
~ .The modes of conveyance tu the theatre, anciently, as at 
present, seem to have been various; some going in coaches; 
others on horséeback,’and many by water. (3) ‘To the 


Ob FS 





From the foregoing lines, it appears that anciently, places 
were not taken in the best rooms or boxes, before the repre- 
sentation. Soon after the restoration, this practice was 
established. See a prologue to a revived play in ‘* Covent 
Garden Drollery, 1672. 

“ Hence ’tis that at new plays you come so soon, 

Like bridegrooms hot to go to bed e’re noon ; 

Or if you are detained some little space, 

The stinking footman’s sent to keep your place ; 

But if a play’s revived, you stay and dine, ‘ 
- ° And drink till three, and then come dropping in.” 
.. Though Sir Jonn Davies, in the passage above quoted, 

entions one o’clock, as the hour at which plays commenced. 

The time of beginning the entertainment about 11 ‘years 
afterwards, [1609] seems to have been later ;. for DECKER, ~ 
in his ‘‘ Guls Hornebooke” makes his gallant go to the | 
ordinary at two o'clock, and thence to the play. 

When Brn ‘Jonson’s “ Magnetic Lady’” was acted 
fn 1632) plays appear to have been over at five o'clock. | 

ey probably at that time did not begin till between 2 and ~ 
3 o’clock. wot a 

(1) See the prologue to ‘‘ King Henry VIII,” andthat to “@ 
** Romeo and Juliet.” . 

(2) See the ‘‘ Demoiselles Alamode” by FLECKNOE, 1667. — 

** Ist. Actor. Hark you, hark you, whither away so fast ? 
“* 2nd. Actor. Why to the Theatre, ’tis past three o'clock 


and the play is ready to begin.” i 
After the restoration, (we are told: by old Mr. CisBEr,) 

it was a frequent practice of the ladies of quality, to carry | 
Mr. KywnastTon the actor, in his female dress. after the play, — 
in their coaches to Hyde Park. 3 
(3) In the year 1613, the company of watermen petitioned © 
His Majesty ‘‘ That the players might not be permitted to. 
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-Globe playhouse, the company probably were conveyed by 
‘water, to that in Blackfriars; the gentry went either in 





*“have a playhouse in London or in Middlesex, within4 miles 
_of the city on that side of the Thames.” From TayLor’s 
““ True Cause of the Watermens’ suit concerning. Players, 

and the reasons that their playing on London side, is their 
; i. e. the Watermens’] extreme hindrance.” We learn 
that the Theatres on the bank-side, in Southwark, were 
once so numerous, and the custom of going thither by 
‘water so general, that many thousand watermen were 
supported by it. As the book is not common, and the 
e contains some anecdotes relative to the stage at 
that time, I shall transcribe it. at. 
_ ‘© Afterwards” [i. e.. as I conjecture, about the year 
1596] says TayLor, who was employed as an advocate in 
behalf of the -watermen—“ the. players began to.play on 
the Bank-side, and to leave playing in London or Middlesex 
‘for the most part, Then there went such a great concourse 
of people by water, that the small number of watermen 
remaining at home, [the majority being employed in the 
Spanish war], were not able to carry them, by reason of the 
Court, the terms and the players, and other employments, 
‘so that we were enforced and encouraged, hoping that this 
golden stirring world would have lasted for ever, to take 
and entertain men and boys, which boys are grown men, 
and keepers of houses; so that the number of watermen 
and those that live and are maintained by them, and by the 
only labour of the oar and scull, betwixt the bridge. of 
Windsor and Gravesend, cannot be fewer than /orty 
thousand; the cause of the greater half of which multitude 
hath been the players playing on the Bank-side; for I have 
known 3 companies, besidesthe bear baiting at once there, 
to wit the Globe, the Rose, and the Swan. 

‘* And now it hath pleased God in this peaceful time 
[from 1604 to 1613], that there is no employment at the 
sea, as it hath been accustomed, so that those great 
numbers of men remains at home, and the players have all 
(except the kings men) left their usual residence on the 
Bankside, and do play in Middlesex, far remote from the 

e8 ; 80 that every day in the week they do draw unio 
N 
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coaches, (1) or on horseback ; and the common people on 


foot. (2) 
_ Plays inthe time of King James I. (and probably afterwards) 





‘them 3 or 4000 people, that were used to spend their monies 


by water. 
‘© His Majesties players did exhibit a petition against us, 


in which they said our suit was unreasonable, and that we | 


might as justly remove the Exchange, the walkes in 
Paules, or Moorfields, to the Bank-side, for our profits, as 
‘to confine them.” 


This affair yee never to have been decided. “‘ Some } 


(says TAYLOR) - have reported that I took bribes of the 
players to let the suit fall, and to that purpose I had a 


supper of them at the Cardinal's Hat, on the Bank-side-” 


Works of Taylor, the Water Poet, p. 171, edit. 1633. 


(1) See a letter from Mr. GARRARD to Lord StRAFFORD, — 
datéd, Jan. 9, 1633-4; Srrarrorp’s Letters, Vol. 1, p. — 
175.—“ Here hath been an order of the Lords in Council — 
hung up in a table near Paul's and the Black Fryarsto © 
command all that resort to the playhouse, there to send — 

“away their coaches, and to disperse abroad in Paul's © 
Church-yard, Carter Lane, the Conduit, in Fleet-street, — 
and other places, and not to return to fetch their company; 
‘but they must trot a foot to find their coaches ;—~’twas kept — 
‘very strictly for 2 or 3 weeks, but now I think it is. dis- © 
ordered again.”—It should, however, be remembered that ~ 
this was written above 40 years after SHAKSPEARE’S first 
acquaintance with the Theatre. Coaches in ‘the time of ~ 
Queen Elizabeth, were possessed but by very few. They — 


were not in ordinary use till after the year 1605. 
See Stowe’s 4nnal’s, p. 867. 


(2) In an Epigram, by Sir Jonn Davies, persons of an { 
inferior rank, are ridiculed for presuming to imitate nable- © 


men and gentlemen in riding to the Theatre. 


‘¢ Faustus,.nor lord, nor knight, nor wise, nor old, 
To every place about the town doth ride ; 

He rides into the fields,. plays to behold, 
He rides to take boat at the water side.” ' 


a 
Epigrams, printed at Middleburgh, about 1598. 
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appear to have been performed every day, at each theatre, 
during the winter season, (1) except in the time of Lent, 
when they were not permitted on Sermon days, as they 
were Called, that is on Wednesday and Friday; nor on the 
other days of the week, except by special licence: which, 
however, was obtained, by a fee paid to the master of the 
revels. In the summer season, the stage exhibitions were 
continued, but during the long vacation, they were less 
frequently repeated. However it appears, from Sir HENRY 
HERBERTS, M.S. that the King’s Company usually brought 
out two or three new plays at the Globe every summer. 
Though from the want of newspapers, and other periodi- 
cal publications, intelligence was not so speedily circulated 
in former times, as at present, our ancient. Theatres do not 
appear to have laboured under any disadvantage in this 
respect; for the players printed and ex accounts of 
the pieces that they intended to exhibit, (2) which, however, 





(1) See ‘Faytor’s Suit’ of the Watermen, &c. Works, 
p-171: ‘ But my love is such to them, i players] that 
whereas they do play but once a day, I should be content, 
they should play twice or thrice’a day. The players have 
all [except the King’s men] left their’ usual ‘residence on 
the Bank-side, and do play in Middlesex, far remote from. 
the Thames, so that every day in the week they draw 
4000 people, &c.”—Jbid. 

2.) ‘*They use to sett up their billes upon postes some 
certaine days before, to admonish the people to make’ 
resort to their Theatres, that they may therebye be the 
better furnished, and the people prepared to fill their 
purses with their treasures.” ' 

See ‘‘ Treatise against Idleness, vaine playes and inter- 
ludes,” (no date.) 

The antiquity of this custom, likewise appears from a 
story recorded by the Water Poet, under the head of Wit 
and Mirth. ‘* Master Figen, the player, riding up Fleet- 
street at a great pace, a gentleman called him and asked 
him what play was played that day. He being angry to be 
stayed on so frivolous a demand, answered that he might 
see what play was played upon every poste. I ery your 
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did not contain a list of the characters, or the names of the 
actors, by whom they were represented.(10) : 

_ The long and whimsical titles, which are prefixed to the 
quarto copies of SHAKSPEARE’S plays, were undoubtedly 
Written by booksellers, or transcribed from the play-bills of 
the time. They were equally calculated to attract the 


notice of the idle gazer, in the walks at St. Paul’s, or to’ 


draw a crowd about some vociferous utolycus, who per- 
haps, was hired by the players thus to raise the expecta- 
tions of the multitude. It is indeed absurd to suppose that 
the modest SHAKSPEARE, who has more than once apolo- 
gized for his ‘‘ untutored lines,” should in his M.SS. have 
entitled any of his dramas ‘ moste excelente and pleasante” 
performances, (11.) 





mercy, said the gentleman, J took you for a poste, you rode 
so faste-—TayYLor’s Works, 183. 

Ames, in his “‘ History of Printing,” p. 342, says that 
JAMES RoBerts, [who published some of SHAKSPEARE’S 
dramas] printed bills for the players. ‘ 

It appears from the following entry on the stationers 
books, that even the right of printing play-bills, was at one 
time made a subject of monopoly. 


“‘ Oct. 1587, Joun CHARLEWoOD, lycensed to him by © 


the whole consent of the assistants, the on/ye ymprinting 

of all manner of billes for players. Provided that, if any 

trouble ‘arise herebye, then CHARLEWOOD to beare the 
3,” 


(10) This practice did not commence till the beginning 4 


of the present century. I have seen a play-bill, printed in 


1697, which expressed only the titles of the 2 pieces that ; 


were to be exhibited, and the time they were to be repre- 
sented. Notices of piays to be performed on a future day, 


similar to those now daily published, first appeared in the » 
ong) edition of the ‘‘ Spectator,” in 1711. In these © 
early theatrical advertisements our author is always styled 


* the immortal SHAKSPEARE.” Hence Pore: 
‘* SHAKSPEARE, whom you and every playhouse bill, 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will.” 


(11) For further information respecting the customs of 4 
the ancient Theatres, Vide, Vol. 1, pages 8, 19, 62, 70, 73, Fe 


244, 284. 
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———— We dare with truth commend 

The decent StaGE, as virtues natural friend. 

Tho’ oft debased with scenes prophane and loose, 
No reason weighs against its prope? use. 

Though the lewd priest, his sacred function shame, 
Religions perfect law is still the same.” 

Luioyp’s «“* Actor.” 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Jan. 12.—Le Nozze Figaro—Panponre [lst time.] 

The season commenced this evening very auspiciously. 
The opera was cast in a very efficient manner, the only new 
appearance wasthat of Signora Carapoz1, her first perform- 
ance on any stage. She performed the part of Cherubino and 
was well received. The new ballet (yy ANATOLE the new 
ballet master) consists of one act, and contains a variety of 
mythological incident heightened by allegorical inven- 
tion. 

Prometheus having made some men, and being, at the 
instigation of his brother, anxious to infuse vitality into 
them, is conducted by Minerva into the hall of the assem- 
bled gods, and steals the eternal fire from the altar. 
Jupiter, enraged, determines on his punishment. Vulcan 
has formed a female figure, Pandore; Jupiter imparts 
life to it, and requires the gods and goddesses each to 
bestow gifts. The woman being thus celestially endowed, 
is to descend to earth. Jupiter commissions her to deliver 
a box to Prometheus fraught with evils designed for his 
punishment. He receives it, and prognosticating the 
contents, declines to open it. His vette Epimetheus 
meeting Pandore, and being enamouted of her, and chained 
to her with a band of flowers by a Sportive Cupid, yields 
to their joint and solicitous curiosity, and opens the box. 
Flames instantly flash upwards, and a crowd of demons, 
representative of the savage passions, rushes in. The men 
made and now rendered vital by Prometheus fall out in 
deadly contention, while the fiends either mix with or 
; n3 ’ 
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view the havoc. Prometheus being chained by the 
demons to a rock, is. released by Hercules, and shuts the 
fatal box. The storm of evil being exhausted, Cupid and 
Hope appear, and promise comfort to mankind. They are 
conducted to the groves of Jdalia, and the scene closes 
with a general divertisement and spectacle. Some of the 
groupings are admirable, especially those of the Graces by 
themselves, and then with the Nymphs and Hore before 
Jupiter; in which all that is supremely beautiful in the 
reliefs of Grecian sculpture was set off, vivis formis. 
Another excellent grouping, with suitable action, fell out 
from the strife of the new-made mortals, aggravated by the 
intermeddling demons. 

The piece introduced four new dancers, of_ whom it is 
only necessary at present to notice ANATOLE, the new bal- 
let-master, and Mad. ANATOLE. He is a performer of ' 
great power and agility, and presents, in his most active 
feats, a graceful and quiet adjustment of the form. Mad. 
ANATOLE has a very perfect dexterity of pedal motion and 
presence ; a repose of gracefulness in her most nimble evo- 
lutions. Her style seems to be derived from the same 
source as that of the captivating NoBLET, to whom also she 
bears in figure and action considerable resemblance. She ~ 
performed Pandora, and seemed to carry her conquest over © 
Epimétheus by the sway of irresistible loveliness. The sce- ~ 
nery is very imposing, both on account of its artificial splen- 
dour and its classic adornments. The hall of the Gods and 
the Idalian groves, are, with the exception of some forma- 
lities of Grecian architecture in the latter, designed in a spi- 
rit highly beautiful and poetic. 

22.—Il Barone Di Dolsheim. 

The plot of this new Melo-drama runs. thus :—The young 
Baron, [Curioni] having fallen into disfavour with the 
king, is sent as a prisoner to be kept fh the castle of the Go- 
vernor. Hethere encounters 4malia, [Madame Campo- 
RESE] who hasbeen in a previous interview, thoughunknown 
captivated with him. His bondage is,-of course, very © 
pleasant ; but Frederic [CarToni] passes that way, and dis- ~ 
covers the happy state of his prisoner’s captivity. The — 
Baron is condemned to forego his privilege near the king in 
the action about to ensue; he makes his escape from the | 
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close confinement to which he is doomed, and has the good 
fortune to stay the flying forces of Frederic, rally them back 
to the forlorn battle, and secure the victory, himself being 
unknown. He finally escapes through the intercession of 
his mistress, his friend Brandt, [AMBROGETTI] and, above 
all, when duly explained, his own gallant services in the af- 
fair, the sentence of ignominious death which had fallen on 
him for breaking prison. 

Signor CaRTONI is new to this stage. He has neither 
figure nor face ; but he has a tolerable good bass voice. He 
was well received, and sustained his part creditably through - 
out. Of Madame Camporesg, it is superfluous to say that 
she sang with spirit, fine taste, and great execution. Ca- 
RIONI was very respectable. The other performers acquit- 
ted themselves excellently well in all their parts. AMBRO- 
GETTI crowded new laurels into his wreath. Hemade a per- 
fect and whimsical original of the old devoted soldier and 
friend Brandt. His solicitation of the king in the first in- 
stance for the pardon of Carlo, was a scene of very rich hu- 
mour, and provoked considerable laughter. But it was no- 
thing to the overflowing and honest glee in which he recites 
the battle deeds of his favourite hero, and so checksthe pur- 
pose of the king in condemning ‘him to death for disobe- 
dience of orders. Of alike pleasantry was his sly shaking 
of hands with the prisoner before the remittance of his sen- 
tence, whereby he sought to convey to him an intimation 
that he was in no danger, notwithstanding he was marching 
to execution, the king beiug present. 

We have not seen an opera upon which so much excel- 
lent new scenery has been bestowed for a long time. 
There are six new. scenes, all of very choice design, and 

» equally happy execution. One of them, which represents 
' the fortress and heights defended by Carlo, has a very fine 
perspective. 
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January 10.—Secrets Worth Knowing—Coronation-— 
Monsieur Tongon. 
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11.—Othello—No Song no Supper. a 
12.—Secrets Worth Knowing—Review ; or, the Wags 
of Windsor. 

14.—Macbeth—Ibid. 

15.—The Pirate [1st time]—Modern Antiques. 

This piece so closely follows the novel, that it would be 
needless for us to detail the plot. The parts were all well 
sustained. Mrs. West was an admirable Norna. Mr. 
Cooper’s personation of Cleveland, is a most favourable 
Specimen of his talent onthe stage. His assumption of the 
character is exact, faithful, and spirited. Madame VesTRis 
and Miss Cusitr made the most of the music assigned to 
them, which, together with the chorusses, contains some 
respectable compositions. The scenery is very excellent, 
particularly the opening scene with the raging sea, which 
swallows the Pirate's vessel. It to the mind of 
the spectator, the celebrated one in the “‘ Antiquary.” The — 

-sea-fight was well represented. A masque with the ancient © 
-island broad sword dance as described in the novel, was 
given. It seems to contain, like the anciently derived rites 
of some of the festivals described by PLUTARCH, many allu. 
sions to the fortunes of the early islanders, the exact origin — 
| of which might with difficulty be traced, though the cere- 
i monies were resco 5s A pertinent to prove their analogy to | 
| some circumstances belonging to the first settlers. All the 
aid which could be derived from the talents of the painter, 
the machinist, and the musician, has been liberally bestowed | 
onthe piece— and we must say, the most dramatic incidents — 
and situations of the story have been interwoven in its tex- | 
ture. It was successful. 4 
16.—The Pirate—Prisoner at Large. | 
17.—Ibid—Three Weeks after Marriage—Coronation. 
18.—Macbeth—Monsieur Tonson. 
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,_ Note.—The new Pantomime has been acted every even- j 
ing. 3 7 y x 
January 7th.—Beggar’s Opera—Two Pages. - 4 
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Miss HALLanpeE played Macheath for the first time, and 
did wonders. She is beyond compare the greatest female 
singer who has vet attempted the character. The power of 
her professional acquirements was enforced accordingly. 

Her execution of “‘ When the heart of aman” was the 
most perfect yet witnessed on the London stage, and her 
style in going through the medley at the conclusion, is with- 
out any parallel in the art. She played with more effect, 
and sung with a more distinct and determined style than in 
any of her feminine characters. 

Of Miss STEPHENS, who resumed her duties for the sea- 
son, as Polly, it would be needless to say any thing in at 
tempt to satisfy the public beyond theremark that she ap- 
pears to bein good health, and sang in the full plenitude of 
voice and good taste. She was repeatedly encored in her 
music, and on one occasion, (“‘ Ok! Polly ! you might have 
toyed and kissed’) twice. 

8.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—9.—Comedy of Errors 
—10.—Exile—11.—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A Mrs. Boye, a lady of some little celebrity on the pro- 
vincial boards, made her first appearance as Julia. She 
played and sang the part with spirit and judgment, and her 
performance was applauded. 


MINOR DRAMA. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

Jan. 7.—The Pirate; or, the Wild Woman of Zetland. 

Mr. Disp1n with that praise-worthy celerity which cha- 
racterises all his movements on the Dramatic field of battle, 
has again been before-handed with his competitors—ahd 
given us from the new novel of ‘ the great unknown,” 
(exactly on the day fortnight from its publication),— 
another very admirable Drama, and which bids fair to rival 
his celebrated piece—‘‘ The Heart of Mid Lothian.” 
A production embracing an extensive range of characters, 
not very closely or necessarily connected with each other, 
and chiefly occupied in the narrative of adventures, extending 
through a long course of years, presents innumerable (we 
had almost said insurmountable) difficulties to the Drama- 
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tist; and where the striking incidents are both few, and 
occurring at remote intervals from each other, much dif- 
ference of opinion, will naturally arise in the selection, 
and their interest will be much weakened, if not altogether 
destroyed, by the impossibility of compressing the action 
of the piece, within a period of time sufficiently contracted 
for powerful dramatic effect.. These obstacles in the way 


of his career, have been successfully encountered by Mr. , 
Disp1n, and he has displayed great ingenuity by his adoption, 


of the principal, and most interesting situations into his 
drama. He has introduced almost the whole of the cha- 
racters into the composition, and has contented himself 
with using the text. of the novelist, wherever it could well 
be adopted, and therefore although the speeches and trans- 
actions are of necessity much compressed yet the person- 
ages stand together with a strong, and original vigour, and 
the incidents are well developed. 

The parts were all excellently well sustained, and al- 
though there have been a few de,ections in Mr. Dispin’s 
regiment since last season, by the desertion of HUNTLEY, 
FitzwittiaM, Miss TayLox and’ Miss CoPpELAND, yet 
much has been added to the theatrical stock, and some 
genuine talent has been gained. Mrs.{GLovEr gave a most 
admirable personation of the Wild Woman, Norna of 
the Fitful Head, and displayed uncommon skill, and dis- 
crimination by the vigorous and effective manner, and em- 
phasis with which she poured forth the sybilisms offthissecond 
Meg Merrilies. The Scenes in which she appeared to the 
greatest advantage were—the kitchen of Triptolemus 
Yellowley, in which she allays the storm; that in which 
she discloses herself to Young Mertoun; and in the cell 
where she releases the pirate Cleveland Mr. BENGOuUGH 
was very impressive in Mertoun; and young CHAPMAN as 


Mordaunt, his son gained much and deserved applause, 4 


‘particularly in the scenes where he throws himself at the 
feet of his newly found parent, and where he brings Cleve- 


land safely to shore, after his shipwreck. Mr. Finn 4 
gave a spirited portraiture of the gay and gallant pirate © 


Cleveland. HERRING sustained the part of Yellowley, 


the scholastic farmer, and threw as much humour into 
it as could possibly be admitted. He introduced Mr. T. | 
Dispin’s song of “* J was Yoykshire tvo,” which he sang | 
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excellently, and was encored. He appears to be a great 
favourite at this house. Wyatt as Snaelsfoot, the pedlar, 
was very characteristic, and Mr. SALTER asthe superannu- 
ated poet, Claud Halcro (who conceives every one will 
admire his jokes or ‘little anecdotes,” as much as himself, 
and is perpetually repeating them to all his acquaintance, 
occasionally interlarding them with allusions to ‘‘ Glorious 
John,” [DRYDEN] whom he once saw in London, at the 
Wit’s Coffee-house,) was also highly amusing. The three 
last named characters, greatly enlivened the piece. Mr. 
GomMERY as Lieutenant Bunce; Mr. RipGcway, as Lieut. 
Fleteher, and Mr. CLiFFoRD as Magnus Troil must not be 
forgotten ; they played most excellently, and by their exer- 
tions greatly contributed to the general effect. The sis- 
ters Minna and Brenda, were very interestingly repre- 
sented by Miss R. Apcock and Miss Jonas, although 
there was but little for them to do. Mrs. Brooks as 
Miss Barbara Yellowley gave a ludicrous picture of the 
Scotch spinster. Her demeanour on being dressed up in 
the clothes stolen by Snaelsfoot, from the wreck pleased us 
mightily. Mrs. Brooks certainly enacts these kind uf 
characters to a hair. We have her Mrs. Macgillicuddy 
in the ** Heart of Mid Lothian,” now fresh in our recollec- 
tion. Miss BENCE as Swartha must also receive her due 
share of praise: her dress was highly characteristic, and 
her acting perfectly agreed with our notions of the old 
house-keeper. The Scenery, which is entirely new, de- 
serves particular mention and applause, more immediately 
that part of it, which consisted of rocky and aquatic views. 
These were beautifully executed. e storm and ship- 
wreck, the sea-fight, and burning of the Pirates vessel were 
alsu well represented. The piece was received with high 
acclamations, and has since been repeated to fashionable 
and overflowing audiences. 

28.—Sir ARTHUR; or, The Irish Chieftain. 

This is one_of the most interesting Melo-Drama’s we 
have witnessed for a length of time. The late period of 
the month at which it has been produced reduces us to the 
necessity of being very concise in our account of it. . 

The plot: is founded on the times of the Oliverian Inter- 
regnum, and consists of the hair-breadth escapes of Sir 
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Arthur, (BENcouGH], an Irish Chief, devoted to the Royal 
Cause, from the snares laid for him by the Parliamenta- 
rians. He has been privately married to Ellen [Mrs. 
FEeArmAN], (without the consent of her parent) the daugh- 
ter of "Tyrone [Miss Poo.e}, whose family are of 
opposite political principles to those defended by the knight, 
and to whom it appears he is personally unknown. Ed- 
mmund [CHAPMAN], the brother of Ellen, takes up arms in 
the cause of the Parliament, and encounters Sir Arthur, 
with whom he combats; he is wounded, and falls; but the 
knight, pitying his youth, generously spares his life, and 
being pursued on all sides, is obliged ‘to fly. He enters-the 
house of. Lady 7yrone, and begs for preservation from his 
enemies, although a friend to the Royal Cause. 

Tyrone, with the generosity inherent in noble minds grants 
him his request, and conceals him ina private closet. Soon 
after young Zyrone is brought in fainting from the loss of 
blood. He describes the enemy he had fought with, and 
relates with warmth the noble conduct of his -foe.. His 
mother, from his representation, easily recognizes in the 
fugitive her son’s opponent. The enemy in pursuit enter 
the house, and from some confusion on the part of the lady, 
suspect that the knight cannot be far distant, and the Go- 
vernor of Waterford [CLIFFORD], orders a strict watch to 
be kept on the outside. Sir Arthur enters from his hiding- 
place, and a discovery takes place. By a stratagem of 
Edmund’s he escupes from the danger which threatens 


him. ‘The‘house is burnt in revenge by the Oliverians, ’ 
and Lady Zyrone and Edmund are arrested for aiding and | 


concealing a traitor. In the mean time the chief 


the woods, where the royal party arein ambush. Captain : 


Barebones [Wyatr], and 


former are defeated. Young 7yrone is at the point of fall- 
ing beneath an adversary’s sword, when his sister Ellen 
rushes in, gives him a loaded pistol, he fires, and deprives 
his enemy of life. The denouement hastens to its -conclu- 


sion; Ellen and Sir Arthur are forgivén by Lady Zyrone, 


and the rest of the characters are made happy i 


Such is a mere trifling sketch of this excellent drama. 


detachment, having Lady | 
Tyrone and Edmund in custody, crossing the forest, are — 
met by the Royalists; a fierce contest ensues, in which the 
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Our remarks upon the actors must be brief; indeed they 
can only be a tissue of praises and commendations. Mr. 
CHAPMAN actually astonished us by a display of powers 
we did not think he could have laid claim to.. His action 
was vigorous and energetic in the extreme, and one speech 
in particular, called down three distinct rounds of applause. 
In fact, his whole performance was received with the most 
distinguished approbation, and we. gladly embrace this 
opportunity of publicly expressing our high opinion of this 
meritorious and improving young actor. Mr. BENGouGH, 
as Sir Arthur, was highly respectable; and HERRING, as 
the honest-hearted Irish peasant, Pat Mulligan, excited 
many a genuine peal of laughter by his unconscious Hiber- 
nicisms. His brogue was also exceedingly good. Miss 
Poo.e, as Lady Zyrone, Mr. RipGway, as Captain Samp- 
son, Mr. JacKsON, as Corporal Jabez, and Mr. E..is, as 
Private Ebenezer, were highly excellent; and Mrs. FEaR- 
MAN made an interesting El/en. But what shall we say 
of Wyatt ?—His personation of Captain Barebones, was 
really so comic—so ludicrous—and yet so sanctitied—so 
Puritanical, and his dress was so admirably in character, 
that we can but bestow on him a hundred times told tale— 
our most h © com-men-da-ti-on.” We think those 
who have h his droll manner of pronouncing words. 
similar to the above, will not fail to remember it for a 
long time. An Jrish Lilt introduced in the first scene, 
was well executed, and a combat between CHAPMAN and 
RipGway, was a stage struggle of much spirit and dex- 
terity. The scenes were new and well painted, and the 
piece was given out for repetition amidst the loudest ap- 
plauses we ever heard in a theatre. 


COBOURG THEATRE. ~ 


This house commenced its winter season on the 26th of 
December, with one or two new pieces :—a novelty in this 
country was also exhibited for the first time. This was the 
adoption of a Looking Glass in the place of the ordinary 
drop curtain, and it certainly presents a somewhat splen- 
did appearance—although the glass on the evenings we 
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have visited the theatre, has been very dull. It measures, 
on the surface 36 feet in heighth, and 32 feet in width, and 


is composed of 63 pieces or compartments, which are put’ 


together with very nice care and art, and is said to be of the 
extraordinary weight of five tons! (Query!) The machi- 
nery for its construction and suspension, (query, if sus~ 
pended) was invented by Mr. CaBaner1, the architect of the 
theatre, and the gold frame work, by Mr. Ketty. The 
use of this gewgaw, we really cannot discover—for orna- 
ment it cannot be designed, as it is exhibited. but for three 
for our minutes the whole evening—and so far from answer- 
ing the purposes of a Drop Curtain, it is not even that once 
let down in sight of the audience. Although it has “‘ reflect- 
ed crowded houses since its first exhibition,” it also re- 
fects the manager’s silliness in producing such a ridiculous 
bauble, and that of the audience in paying their money to 


see it. It'may be termed, as many stupid erections of old 


have been, which have displa their founders want of 
sense—‘* Glossop's Folly.” - However, the manager seems 
to have gained his end—for he has doubtless replenished his’ 
treasury, which was previously certainly in a very sinking 
state. 

*¢'Fur TeMPLeE OF Deatn!” followed for the first time. 
This production, ‘‘ which has electrified all Paris !” we are 


happy to say, has not had that effect upon us, although we’ 4 


must confess, the title somewhat astounded us. But for 
our own parts, we candidly acknowledge we never sawsuch 
a collection of monstrous absurdities amassed together in 
one piece. ‘But H.M. Mrtner, [£sq.] who, we really 
think sey of better things, seems to conceive any thing 
will suit the palates of the refined Dangles of Lambeth Marsh. 
It may be expected, that we should give some little sketch of 


the plot—but from its representation, this we are utterly © 


unable to do; we therefore compress the following pro- ~ 


gramme from the “‘ Cobourg Gazette”, published ynder the 4a 
immediate sanction of the stage-manager, for without such 


an aid, our darkness never would have been enlightened. 


Edric, [HuNTLEY) having saved the life of -Edwa, [Miss ~ 
Watson] the daughter of Gotheric, King of Denmark,’ 
{CorpeEL} who had been betrothed to the haughty Gondi-' 
mar, Prince of Norway [RowBoTRAM) they become mu- | 
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tually enamoured of each other, and are privately united. 
They fly, but are overtaken, and according to the laws of 
the country, the lady is condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and her husband to death: through the kind offices 
of Harold, the bard, [T. P. Cooke] he escapes, and flies-to 
the court of Charlemagne, where he rises to high distinc- 
tion. At the opening of the piece, Edric, and his squire 
Bladand, [BEVERLEY], arrive privately in search of Harold 
to obtain tidings of his wife, and land atthe spot where her 
tomb stands, and he learns that the general report is, that 
she has been murdered at the instigation of Gondimar, as- 
sisted by Harold, in order that every obstacle impeding his 
intended aim at the throne, might be removed. Edric soon 
after meets with Harold, who recognizes ‘him as. his long 
lost friend, and acquaints him, thatGandimar, fearing lest a 
father’s love should triumph in the breast of Gotheric, had 
sworn the deathof Edwa, and had prepared a cup, 
‘ which he, (Harold) was to administer. This he defeats 
by secretly conveying her to the cave of Zoranda [Miss Tay- 
Lor] who, horror-struck at the atrocity of Gondjmar;con- 
ceals her in the inmost recesses of the subterranean passes 
of the Temple of Death: whither Harold conveys Edric. 
Here the happiness of the. fond pair is interrupted by the 
news that Gondimar has discovered their. retreat, and-is at 
hand—when Harold, the better to conceal his designs. from 
Gondimar, snatches Edric’s dagger, and plunges it into: his 
own arm, then seizes Edric, and calls in Gondimar and hia 
guards, acquainting them how he had discovered the: trai- 
tor, and shews his wounded: arm to attest. his: > 
Gondimar in exultation, orders ‘Edric to execution... Ha- 
rold, however, does not desert them-—he places the lady, 
dressed as a centinel, at_the entrance of the royal tent: to 
pee in behalf of herself and Edric,.. But Gondimar. who 

as destined that night for the completion of his designs on 
the crown, has infused a sleepy potion into the liquor given 
to the centinels, Edwa falls into the snare; and Gondimar 
plunges his dagger into the bosom of the ing monarch, 
then rushing forth, exclaims ‘‘ "Tis done, and I am. king !”” 
The groans of Gotherie awaken‘ Edwa, who flies to the tent, 
discovers the horrid deed, and screaming, - falls -sense- 
"less on the body ofher father. Her cries.alarm the guards 
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1 King, was as gloomy and 'sepulchral as ever. We have sees. | 
: Miss Watson to greater advantage. An admirable combat 
: by Messrs. BLANCHARD and BraDiey, and a pre ty 
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Gondimar accuses her of the murder, and she is confined in the 
cells ofthe temple of He/ain the same dungeonasher husband. 
By a stratagem of Harold's, Edric escapes in the dress worn 
by her as centinel, and she remains attired in his helmet and 
cloak. Gondimar is now crowned in the temple of Hela 
—news arrrives, that Hardid, er with the condemned 


- centinel, are at the head of Frenc troops, and advance with 


hasty strides Gondimar orders the traitor Edric to instant 

death. Zdwa is conducted in, robed in his habiliments. 

He discovers the deceit—she denounces him as the assassin _ 
Zoranda produces the dagger with which the murder had _ 
been committed, which is recognised to be the same as the 
one given him by Harold, when wounded in the cavern. At.” 
this moment, Edric enters with his troops—the royal guards 


- are beaten ‘off—Gondimar drags Edwa up the steps of the — . 


temple to sacrifice her—Edric rushes to her rescue—the | 


. spectre of the murdered King rises—Gondimar falls into the — 
. arms of Deatu, who strikes him with his dart, andhe, — 
: with part of the temple, sinks in a shower of fire. 







‘Our remarks on the actors must be brief. Mr. Auntiey 
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Town a: No. V.—The @ Adalphi and Olympic Theatres, 
month. . 
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